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Abstract 

The views of 46 mentors of first-year teachers were obtained regarding practices that they viewed 
as essential for their success in mentoring teachers. Specifically, they were queried about teacher in¬ 
volvement/support, staff development, administrative support, and resource materials. Almost all of 
the mentor teachers believed a teacher-mentoring program that had well-defined goals was absolutely 
essential to the retention of beginning teachers. Slightly over half, 56.6%, of the mentor teachers consid¬ 
ered that staff development that provided strategies to serve students in special populations better was 
absolutely essential to the retention of beginning teachers. Mentors commented that the most difficult 
part of their duty were scheduling conflicts with the mentee, little support from administration, and no 
guidelines or training in what they were expected to do. Additional comments made by mentors consisted 
of the need for more time for the new teacher to grow professionally with less emphasis on TAKS scores. 
They also stated that standardized state testing was hurting schools because too much time was being 
spent on student test scores. 
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1 Introduction 


Croasmum, Hampton, and Hermann (2000) documented that mentor programs have been developed 
throughout the nation’s schools in an effort to address the attrition rate of first-year teachers in American 
schools. The efficacy of these mentoring programs is still under investigation. Gold (1999) documented that 
the teacher attrition rate for beginning teachers in his school district was 18% when they did not have an 
assigned mentor and only 5%) when they had a school district assigned mentor. Evertson and Smithey (2000) 
reported that pairing mentors who had undergone training to be a mentor with beginning teachers yielded 
beginning teachers with higher-level teaching skills. Beginning teachers who were not paired with mentors 
lacked these higher-level teaching skills. Darling-Hammond (2003), in an examination of the effectiveness of 
mentoring programs, wrote that beginning teacher retention rates were increased. 

Recent research into teacher induction, of which mentor programs are the primary method of teacher 
induction (Fideler & Haselkorn, 1999), has documented its efficacy in (a) making the transition of beginning 
teachers easier, (b) reducing teacher turnover, (c) and increasing work satisfaction (Andrews & Quinn, 2005; 
Archer, 2003; Bullard, 1998; Feinman-Nemser, 2003; Fuller, 2003; Holloway, 2001). It is clear that beginning 
teachers need time to become proficient teachers. Researchers (e.g., Claycomb & Hawley, 2000) have reported 
that 3 to 7 years of experience in teaching is needed before teachers attain a level of proficiency. It is the first 
years of teaching that are the years where beginning teachers gain the most proficiency. Rivkin, Hanushek, 
and Kain (2005) documented that beginning teachers make “important gains in teaching quality in the first 
year and smaller gains over the next few career years” (p. 449). 

What exactly is meant by mentoring? Mentoring can be said to occur when a senior person (the mentor 
in terms of age and experience) provides information, advice, and emotional support to a junior person (i.e., 
the mentee) in a relationship lasting over an extended period of time and marked by a substantial emotional 
commitment by both parties (Bowen, 1985). Several characteristics appear to be present in effective mentors. 
These components include: (a) a generosity of time; (b) a willingness to learn; (c) a complete trust; (d) 
an ability to praise and encourage; and (e) an openness to recognize the limitations of others (Madison, 
Watson, & Knight, 1994). More recently, Brown, Hargrove, Hill, and Katz (2003) remarked that quality 
mentors are approachable, able to listen, maintain a high degree of integrity, and have sincerity. Mentors 
also display a willingness to spend time with their proteges while being enthusiastic and positive about their 
role. Other characteristics included being flexible, tactful, experienced in teaching, being trustworthy, and 
able to maintain confidentiality between themselves and the mentee (Brown et al., 2003). Mentors need to 
be trained in the roles and responsibilities of being mentors, rather than being assigned that role without 
being trained (Holloway, 2001). 

Five stages have been documented in the process for developing a mentor teacher program (Sindelar, 
1992). The five stages include: (a) establish a rationale; (b) select mentors and proteges; (c) train mentors; 
(d) monitor the mentor process; and (e) evaluate and revise the program (pp. 13-17). Sindelar wrote that 
school districts might want to examine the process and customize it to fit their own needs based on their 
own resources. More recently, best practices have been developed regarding mentoring programs. Regarding 
as best practices for mentoring programs are: “(a) selecting mentors with the same certification and in close 
proximity to their mentees (Conway, 2003; Serpell & Bozeman, 1999), (b) providing mentors and mentees 
schedules that allow common planning time and opportunities to observe each other (Andrews & Quinn, 
2005; Conway, 2003; Gilbert, 2005; Mills, Moore, & Keane, 2001; Villani, 2002), (c) reduced workloads for 
mentees (Feinman-Nemser, 2003; Moskowitz & Stephens, 1997; Renard, 2003; Serpell & Bozeman, 1999), 
and (d) providing orientations for both mentors and mentees (Odell, 1990; Serpell & Bozeman)” (cited in 
Flynn & Nolan, 2008, pp. 173-174). 

2 Statement of the Problem 

Several challenges in mentorship programs that need to be addressed were determined from an extensive 
review of the research literature. Davis (2001) wrote that definite criteria must be present for the selection of 
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effective mentors. Another challenge is the retention rate in the profession (Krantrowitz & Wingert, 2000). 
An estimated 2.2 million teachers will be needed in the next decade to teach over 48.1 million students 
(Protheroe, Lewis, & Paik, 2002). This demand for teachers, along with an increased need for accountability 
and an assumption that teacher quality is high on the list of variables influencing student achievement, have 
presented school administration and policy-makers with a formidable challenge (Protheroe et ah, 2002). 

Consistent with the national problems of teacher attrition, the teacher attrition rate and the expected 
student population growth rate in South Texas have forced an abundance of teaching vacancies for the 
upcoming school years (Sanchez, 2003). According to Sanchez (2003), student education is affected by the 
high teacher turnover rate and unstable educational programs that resulted from teacher loss. In developing 
a mentoring practice of support, Scherer (1999) thought the needs of the novice teacher should be examined 
so that quality assistance could be provided. The cost of high attrition in teachers is directly reflected 
in lower levels of student achievement, the allocation of resources to recruitment and training rather than 
to instruction, increased behavioral concerns associated with lack of continuity, and unstable educational 
programs (Croasmum et ah, 2000; State of South Dakota, 2000). As a result, many school districts have 
implemented teacher-mentoring programs. 

School districts and individual campuses throughout Texas provide mentorship programs for first-year 
teachers. Although mentorship programs are provided, the incidence and the influence of the experiences 
of what/when vary by districts and by campuses. The initial purpose of the programs was to provide new 
teachers with the skills and knowledge to be successful and remain active in the profession. Mentoring 
programs would be examined periodically to assess whether or not the needs of beginning teachers were 
satisfactorily met. Needs of beginning teachers and successful teacher mentoring programs in South Texas 
have not been assessed as well as other regions (Sanchez, 2003). 

3 Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of the study was to examine, in the South Texas region, the views of mentors of first-year 
teachers regarding the teacher mentoring programs in their school districts. In particular, two areas of 
emphasis were investigated: (a) the characteristics or practices associated with teacher mentoring programs 
in South Texas secondary schools; and (b) the needs of beginning teachers in relation to mentoring programs 
in South Texas. 


4 Research Questions 

The following questions guided the study: 

1. What teacher involvement/support factors are perceived as necessary for mentors to be successful in 
preparing first-year teachers? 

2. What staff development training factors are perceived as necessary for the instruction of mentors? 

3. What administrative support factors are perceived as necessary for mentors to in preparing first-year 
teachers successfully? 

4. What resource materials factors are perceived as necessary for the success of mentors in preparing 
first-year teachers? 


5 Method 

Sample 

The target sample for this study was mentors of first-year secondary teachers in South Texas public 
secondary schools. A systematic sample population was used in the study, with every fourth campus listed in 
the Region One directory selected. Responding to the Mentor Survey were 46 participants, all of whom were 
mentor teachers. Of this sample of 46 mentors, 18 (39.1%) were male and 28 (60.9%) were female. Thirty-one 
of the participants were Hispanic (67.4%), with 13 participants were White (28.3%/. One participant was 
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African-American and another participant was of Other ethnic membership. Twenty-five mentor teachers 
indicated they were responsible for high school grade levels (54.3%), with 21 participants stating their 
responsibilities were at the middle school grade levels (45.7%). Concerning teacher preparation programs, 
33 mentor teachers reported a traditional teacher preparation program (71.7%), withl2 (26.1%) stating an 
alternative certification program and 1 participant reporting a Deficiency Plan. Mentor teachers were queried 
regarding the subject area in which they taught. Seven participants responded math (15.2%), 8 teachers 
reported science (17.4%), 10 teachers indicated English (21.7%), 7 teachers stated social studies (15.2%), 
and 14 teachers responded elective (30.4%) as their subject area. 

Instrumentation 

A self administered survey instrument created by the senior researcher was used to collect data. The 
instrument was developed by reviewing the extant research literature and then creating a matrix of key 
terms associated with successful teacher mentoring programs. Mentor teacher responses to the 27 survey 
questions were measured on a Likert-format scale with a range of scores of 4 (absolutely essential), 3 (mostly 
essential), 2 (somewhat essential), 1 (not essential) and d (uncertain) to the retention of beginning teachers. 
For the variable of teacher involvement/support, the following factors were examined: (a) Positive role 
models; (b) Collaboration with first year teachers; (c) Lessons and materials; (d) Active participation with 
the mentor; (e) Meetings regarding student discipline; (f) Communication through newsletter, memos, and e- 
mails; (g) Support from other teachers who serve as informal mentors’ (h) A climate that encourages seeking 
assistance; (i) Year round support that started before school year; and, (j) Professional materials (articles or 
newsletters) to help grow professionally. Concerning the variable of staff development, the following factors 
were investigated: (a) Classroom management included in staff development; (b) Working within a team for 
collaboration and support; (c) Review assessment practices; (d) Review motivational strategies; (e) Training 
on dealing with difficult students; (f) Received staff development on teaching strategies; (g) Involved in 
staff development activities designed for first-year teachers; (h) Staff development in how to work with or 
conference with parents; (i) Assistance in developing my professional goals; and, (j) Provided orientation to 
include procedures for doing tasks and guidelines. 

In this study, the variable of administrative support consisted of the following factors: (a) Monitor 
the first-year teacher; (b) Frequent walk throughs are accomplished; (c) Assist with hallway monitoring; 

(d) Assist with student discipline; (e) Allow time for mentee to do classroom observations; (f) Carefully 
select mentors and match mentor/mentee grade levels and subject area; (g) Assign fewer professional re¬ 
sponsibilities to mentees; (h) Mentees are given the opportunity to observe the practices of highly effective, 
experienced teachers to learn from them; (i) Mentees received helpful support from central office administra¬ 
tors; and, (j) Mentees must have an experienced teacher or administrator to observe. Regarding the variable 
of resources/materials, the following factors were investigated: (a) Technology training to incorporate into 
lessons; (b) Assistance in the creation of student learner lessons that engage students; (c) Teaching supplies 
that aid for hands on lessons are available; (d) Review the teacher handbook of all district/campus policies; 

(e) Information about what to expect from mentoring program; (f) Provide printed materials about employ¬ 
ment and school regulations; (g) Received important resource/materials to begin my teaching experience; 
(h) Have been part of an induction program that has well defined goals about what it is intended to do; (i) 
My mentee and I have coordinated schedules so we can meet regularly; and (j) Have had help creating a 
portfolio for my professional growth. 

Along with the 27 dosed ended questions, respondents were asked four open-ended questions. These 
questions were designed to evaluate support provided in the teacher-mentoring program, the most difficult 
duty of the program, and what areas they would have appreciated more support in the teacher-mentoring 
program. In this qualitative portion of the study, data were collected through open-ended questions from 
the survey instruments that were distributed to the first-year teachers. 

Validity. To ascertain the validity of the Likert-format questionnaire items, the survey was initially 
reviewed by experts (n = 17). This group consisted of the dissertation chair, (n = 1), dissertation committee 
members (n = 2), a human resource director (n = 1), secondary school principals (n = 3), and secondary 
veteran teachers (n = 10). Each expert evaluated the instrument for content, clarity, and appropriateness 
(Patton, 2001). Amendments were made in wording and arrangement and construction of response options, 
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as recommended by committee members. 

Reliability. The most frequent method for improving reliability for surveys is to work towards refining 
questions, clarity, and instrument design. Good development procedures should result in a reasonably reliable 
survey instrument (Creswell, 2003). To ensure reliability of responses to the scale items, a reliability analysis 
was conducted. For the 27 survey questions measured on the factors being viewed as essential or not, the 
Cronbach’s coefficient alpha was .86, with the range of corrected item-total correlations ranging from a 
low of .14 to a high of .67. Concerning the six survey items that comprised teacher involvement/support, 
Cronbach’s coefficient alpha was .66. For the six items that constituted the staff development cluster, 
Cronbach’s coefficient alpha was .77. The internal consistency of the administrative support factor that was 
comprised of seven items was .75. Finally, the last factor, resource materials, had a Cronbach’s coefficient 
alpha of .65. As such, all four factors yielded sufficiently high reliability for research purposes. 

Procedures 

The list of practicing first-year teachers and their mentors, obtained from the Education Service Center, 
Region One, Edinburg, Texas, was used to create a database in which every fourth secondary campus was 
selected as the sample for the study. A self-administered survey instrument was mailed out to the mentors 
of all first-year middle school and high school teachers identified in the sample, with the permission of 
the district’s school superintendent. A pre-contact post card was sent to the identified mentors in the 
districts. A pre-contact involves the researchers identifying themselves, discussing the purpose of the study, 
and requesting cooperation (Gall, Gall, & Borg, 2003). A follow-up contact was sent out to non-respondents 
a few days after the deadline. The response time for the survey was a 30-day window. A few days after the 
time limit specified, non-respondents were contacted by mailing a follow-up letter along with a copy of the 
questionnaire and another self-addressed envelope (Heberlein & Baumgartner, 1981). All participants were 
sent notes thanking them for their participation in the study. 

6 Results 

Research Question One 

“What teacher involvement/support factors are perceived as necessary for mentors to achieve success in 
training first-year teachers?” 

Teacher involvement/support items were 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 as shown in Table 1. A teacher-mentoring 
program that has well-defined goals was believed to be absolutely essential by 95.7% (n = 44) of mentor 
teachers. The following factor, creation of a climate that encourages teachers to seek assistance when needed, 
was given as absolutely essential by 91.3% (n = 42) of mentor teachers. On item 2, creating a professional 
portfolio that demonstrates growth as a teacher, 30.4% (n = 14) of mentors believed this factor to be 
absolutely essential. 

Table 1 

Mentor Responses to Teacher Involvement/Support Items by Percentages 



Absolutely Essen¬ 
tial %age 

Mostly Essential 
%age 

Somewhat Essen¬ 
tial %age 

Not Essential 

%age 

1. A teacher¬ 
mentoring pro¬ 

gram that has well 
defined goals. 

95.7 

2.2 

2.2 

0.0 

continued on next page 
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2. Creating 

a professional 

portfolio that 

demonstrates pro¬ 
fessional growth 
as a teacher. 

30.4 

41.3 

26.1 

2.2 

3. Discussing with 
peers skills neces¬ 
sary to be success¬ 
ful in the teaching 
profession. 

73.9 

21.7 

4.3 

0.0 

4. Creation of 

a climate that en¬ 
courages teachers 
to seek assistance 
when needed. 

91.3 

8.7 

0.0 

0.0 

5. Being part 

of a support 

group made up of 
other beginning 

teachers. 

43.5 

41.3 

13.0 

2.2 

6. Having a men¬ 
tor who provides 
support in coach¬ 
ing with needed 
strategies for stu¬ 
dent success. 

82.6 

13.0 

4.3 

0.0 


Table 1 


Research Question Two 

“What staff development training factors are perceived as necessary for the instruction of mentors?” 

Staff development training factors were given in survey items 7 through 12 as shown in Table 2. Mentor 
teachers rated the highest percentage of responses to item 10 to be absolutely essential for the retention 
of beginning teachers. Staff development that provided strategies and activities to better serve students in 
populations was regarded to be absolutely essential by 60.9% (n = 28) of mentor teachers. Mentor teachers 
rated social functions to help beginning teachers build relationships with colleagues to be absolutely essential 
by 26.1% (n = 12). This item was the lowest rated item of the staff development survey factors that were 
absolutely essential to the retention of beginning teachers. 

Table 2 

Mentor Responses to Staff Development Items by Percentages 


Absolutely Essen¬ 

Mostly 

Essential 

Somewhat Essen¬ 

Not 

Essential 

tial %age 

%age 


tial %age 

%age 



continued on next page 
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7. Staff devel¬ 
opment that 

included instruc¬ 
tional strategies 
that influenced 

student outcomes. 

56.5 

41.3 

2.2 

0.0 

8. Quality staff 

development that 
addressed instruc¬ 
tional strategies. 

56.6 

39.1 

4.3 

0.0 

9. Social functions 
to help beginning 
teachers build 

relationships with 
colleagues. 

26.1 

28.3 

41.3 

4.3 

10. Staff de¬ 
velopment that 

provided strate¬ 
gies and activities 
to better serve 
students in special 
populations. 

60.9 

23.9 

15.2 

0.0 

11. Workshops 

or conferences 

that provided 

professional de¬ 
velopment in 

teacher’s area of 
education. 

54.3 

37.0 

8.7 

0.0 

12. Provided 

with federal, state 
and local pol¬ 
icy changes in 
education. 

30.4 

50.0 

17.4 

2.2 


Table 2 


Research Question Three 

“What administrative support factors are perceived as necessary for mentors to successfully train first-year 
teachers?” 

Administrator support factors were given in survey items 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18 and 19, as shown in Table 
3. Mentor teachers responded evenly to items 16 and 17 by 52.2% (n = 24) perceiving as absolutely essential 
for the retention of beginning teachers. Mentoring program was explained of my duties and responsibilities 
and confidentiality laws between teachers and students were explained were deemed to be absolutely essential 
by 52.2% (n = 24) of mentor teachers. Item 18, time was provided at the end of each grading period to 
evaluate the teacher mentoring program, was deemed absolutely essential by 30.4%: (n = 14) of mentor 
teachers. 

Table 3 

Mentor Responses to Administrative Support Items by Percentages 
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Absolutely Essen¬ 
tial %age 

Mostly Essential 
%age 

Somewhat Essen¬ 
tial %age 

Not Essential 

%age 

13. Allowed time 
to visit as a team 
(mentors, mentees, 
administrators) to 
reflect and evalu¬ 
ate on the school 

year. 

50.0 

32.6 

15.2 

0.0 

14. Given the 

opportunity this 
year to collabo- 
ratively analyze 

what was observed 
in the classrooms 
of experienced 

teachers. 

47.8 

37.0 

13.0 

2.2 

15. Planning was 
provided that 

focused on teacher 
expectations for 
mentor training. 

47.8 

39.1 

4.3 

6.5 

16. Mentoring 

program was ex¬ 
plained of my du¬ 
ties and responsi¬ 
bilities in the pro¬ 
gram. 

52.2 

37.0 

8.7 

2.2 

17. Confidential¬ 
ity laws between 
teachers and 

students were 

explained. 

52.2 

26.1 

17.4 

2.2 

continued on next page 
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18. Time was 

provided at the 
end of each 

grading period 

to evaluate the 
teacher-mentoring 
program. 

30.4 

39.1 

21.7 

4.3 

19. Teaching 

assignments, re¬ 
sponsibilities and 
teacher duties 

were based on 
teacher experi¬ 

ence. 

43.5 

34.8 

17.4 

2.2 


Table 3 


Research Question Four 

“What resource materials factors are perceived as necessary for the success of mentors in training first-year 
teachers?” 

Survey items 20 through 27, as shown in Table 4, comprised the resource materials factors. Orientation on 
PDAS was provided by the district to first-year teachers on the method of evaluation was seen as absolutely 
essential to 82.6% (n = 38) of mentor teachers. Next, requirements for a teacher certificate as an educator 
has been fulfilled were given as absolutely essential by 73.9% (n = 34) of mentor teachers. Technology 
(e.g., computers, TV/VCR, overhead projectors) was provided to assist in implementing technology into the 
classroom was deemed as absolutely essential by 71.7%. (n = 33) of mentor teachers. Mentors rated item 25 
the least essential. An Educational Organization informed me of my rights as an educator and offered legal 
support was believed to be absolutely essential by 37% (n = 17) of mentor teachers. 

Table 4 

Mentor Responses to Resource Materials Items by Percentages 



Absolutely Essen¬ 
tial %age 

Mostly Essential 
%age 

Somewhat Essen¬ 
tial %age 

Not Essential 

% age 

20. Requirements 
for a teacher cer¬ 
tificate as an ed¬ 
ucator have been 
fulfilled. 

73.9 

21.7 

2.2 

0.0 

continued on next page 
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21. Information 

was provided by 
the school dis¬ 
trict about the 
teacher-mentoring 
program. 

47.8 

39.1 

8.7 

2.2 

22. The dis¬ 
trict provided 

financial or com¬ 
pensatory time 

for mentors par¬ 
ticipating in the 
teacher-mentoring 
program. 

58.7 

21.7 

13.0 

4.3 

23. Technol¬ 

ogy (computers, 
TV/VCR, over¬ 
head projectors) 
was provided to 
assist in imple¬ 
menting tech¬ 

nology into the 
classroom. 

71.7 

23.9 

2.2 

2.2 

24. Regular com¬ 
munications about 
the district and 
campus occurred 
through vehicles 
such as newslet¬ 
ters, memos or 
e-mails. 

56.5 

34.8 

2.2 

4.3 

25. An Edu¬ 

cational Organiza¬ 
tion informed me 
of my rights as 
an educator and 
offered legal sup¬ 
port. 

37.0 

41.3 

15.2 

0.0 

continued on next page 
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26. The district 
provided a cur¬ 
riculum guide with 
clear objectives 
and timelines 

required to teach. 

63.0 

32.6 

0.0 

4.3 


Table 4 


7 Mentor Teacher Responses to Open-Ended 

When asked to respond to the following statement, “My school has been most supportive of me this year in 
the following areas”, mentor teachers gave the following answers: 

I was given the time needed to evaluate the new teacher. 

The new teacher was assigned fewer students in the classroom with fewer responsibilities. 

I was selected to be a mentor based on proximity, class subject, and given time to spend with the new 
teacher. 

I was given a schedule that allowed the new teacher to have the same conference period to work together 
on planning and to provide the needed support for the new teacher. 

I was given the time to observe and give feedback to the new teacher. 

We had excellent communication between the mentor, mentee and administrator to work on issues and 
find solutions. 

I was given praise and appreciation for what I did as a mentor. 

According to mentors, their school was most supportive in giving them time to evaluate the new teacher. 
Mentors reported they were selected to the program based on criteria of proximity, class subject and allowed 
time to visit with the new teacher. Mentors also felt appreciated for the work they provided to new teachers. 
They had excellent communications with the new teacher, and administrators to work on issues and finding 
solutions. 

Concerning the question, “What has been the most difficult part of your duty in the teacher-mentoring 
program?”, mentor teachers responded that: 

Conflicting schedules with mentee, and administrators providing information on how I would be compen¬ 
sated. 

At times I felt little support from my administrator since they were more concerned about TAKS scores. 

I was not given any guidelines or training for what I was to do or what was expected of me. 

I was given too much paperwork on the program and was provided staff development for the mentor and 
mentee that was not beneficial. 

Mentors commented that the most difficult duty of the teacher-mentoring program was conflicting sched¬ 
ules between the mentor and the mentee. It made meeting time difficult for both. Mentors stated that they 
did not know how they would be compensated for their time and felt little support from administrators 
because they were more concerned with TAKS scores. Other mentors also reported they were not given 
guidelines, training, or expectations of what the program was about. 

Regarding the question, “In what areas would you have appreciated more support from your school for 
the teacher-mentoring program?”, mentors commented: 

More scheduled formal meetings with new teacher to review classroom management, grading polices and 
procedures, and time for planning lessons would have been appreciated. 

Increase in benefits for the mentor and better coordination for planning from the certification program 
would have helped. 

More instruction on curriculum alignment, observation time to evaluate the new teacher, and more time 
for the new teacher to observe the mentor were needed. 

Communication between mentor, mentee, and administrators needed to occur. 
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Expectations of my responsibilities as a mentor should be explained. 

Mentors would have felt more appreciated from their school if administrators had scheduled more formal 
meetings. They would have liked more time to review classroom management, grading policies and proce¬ 
dures, and more time for planning effective lessons. Mentors responded that better communication between 
the new teacher, administrators, and the mentor was needed for the teacher-mentoring program. 

Finally, mentors were “encouraged to contribute additional comments on the current teacher-mentoring 
program at your school.” The following additional comments were made: 

There was a time when mentors had the time to help the new teachers. New teachers were allowed 
a few years to improve. Now with the state measures school accountability through TAKS scores, it has 
become difficult to help new teachers with no experience. New teachers who have low TAKS scores from 
their students are at risk of not getting their contract renewed. The state testing has hurt our schools. 
Schools do not have the time to nurture a new teacher. 

I have trained over 24 student teachers in my 27 years of teaching experience. My administrators are 
highly competent and allow me to take charge of new teachers. I was allowed to train new teachers on PDAS 
evaluation with my administrators providing support. 

There was a lack of administrative support, resource materials, and no curriculum guide or explanation 
of what was expected of me as a mentor. 

District administrators should meet regularly with mentor and mentee to discuss progress, setbacks, and 
concerns. 

Alternative certification program was confusing with multiple requirements and too much paperwork. 

Mentors added that state testing had harmed their schools. Administrators are too concerned with state 
exam scores and have little time to support new teachers. According to mentors, new teachers are at risk of 
not getting their contracts renewed if their students have low TAKS scores. Other mentors added comments 
and stated that there was a lack of administrative support, resource materials, and no curriculum guide or 
explanations of what was expected of the mentor. Mentors reported that district administrators should meet 
regularly with mentors and mentees to discuss progress, setbacks, and concerns. 

8 Discussion 

Mentor teachers responded to questions regarding four factors: teacher involvement /support; staff develop¬ 
ment; administrator support; and resource materials. On the factor of teacher involvement/support, almost 
all of the mentor teachers believed a teacher-mentoring program with well-defined goals was absolutely es¬ 
sential to retain beginning teachers. On the factor of staff development, slightly more than half of the mentor 
teachers considered that staff development that provided strategies to serve students in special populations 
better was absolutely essential to the retention of beginning teachers. Concerning administrator support, 
slightly more than half of the mentor teachers believed that mentors needed to have their duties and re¬ 
sponsibilities in the mentoring program to be absolutely essential for the retention of beginning teachers. 
Regarding resource materials, almost three-fourths of the mentor teachers deemed that requirements for a 
teacher certificate as an educator had to have been completed to be absolutely essential to retain beginning 
teachers. 

Concerning the open-ended questions, mentor teachers commented that they were given time to evaluate 
the new teacher, and their selection to be a mentor was based on criteria such as proximity and class 
subject. The most difficult part of their duty was conflicting schedules with mentee, little support from 
administration, and no guidelines or training in what they were expected to do. Mentors would have felt 
more appreciated with more scheduled meeting time with the new teacher and an increase of benefits for 
their work. They would have liked more instruction on curriculum alignment and observation time with the 
new teacher. The additional comments made by mentors consisted of the need for more time for the new 
teacher to grow professionally with less emphasis on TAKS scores. They also stated that standardized state 
testing was hurting schools because too much time was being spent on student test scores. 

Implications of our findings are that school districts need to prepare mentor teachers for their role in 
the teacher-mentoring program. According to this research study, and the studies of other researchers, 
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mentors must be provided with certain criteria for a teacher-mentoring program to be successful. Mentors 
responded that it was absolutely essential a teacher-mentoring program have well-defined goals. First-year 
teachers must feel encouraged to seek assistance when needed, in an accepting school climate. Explanation of 
duties and responsibilities assigned to mentors must be reviewed. According to mentors, time must be given 
to allow observations of the mentor and mentee giving instruction along with administrators respecting 
the confidentially between the mentor and the first-year teacher. Mentors responded that orientation on 
PDAS, training on technology implementation into the classroom, and requirements for a teacher certification 
fulfilled are absolutely essential for the retention of first-year teachers. The incidence and influence of the 
factors given in the study are factors in a successful teacher-mentoring program, which relate to the retention 
of first-year teachers. 
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